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EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 



It will be a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the reader to know the distribu- 
tion of the suggestion — to know which 
ones were mentioned by the greatest 
number of our members. But the wealth 
of suggestions will be of greater value. 
The practical and potential value of some 
of the less frequently mentioned sug- 
gestions will surely be commonly recog- 
nized by those who come to our common 
storehouse of suggestions for this parti- 
cular way of furthering the interests of 
our profession. 

We have recognized for some time that 
we are in a circle in discussing these 
matters. Each factor depends upon and 
Influences the other. It is natural that 
some start at one place and others at an- 
other to suggest ways of improving con- 



ditions. Fortunately we do not have to 
confine our efforts to one approach at a 
time. The array of suggestions given in 
answer to the three questions may give 
us a better perspective of the whole 
problem. 

The answers to the third question re- 
veal a common belief that students are 
uninformed and misinformed about the 
profession. The answers emphasize the 
need and possibilities of personal work in 
giving students a better notion of our 
aims and possibilities. Perhaps Individ- 
ual members might well center attention 
on this point to see if the belief Is war- 
ranted. If it is, we may need at a later 
time a co-operative study of what are the 
most effective means of securing a better 
understanding of the profession. 

Finis. 



Education As a Profession 

E. E. Lindsay (Epsilon 211) 



Much is said and more written of the 
brevity and inadequacy of teaching as a 
profession. Other professions, such as 
law, medicine, etc., call their candidates 
for life. Teaching has been, and there is 
yet a large tendency towards Its being 
regarded as a stepping stone to some- 
thing more worth while, something im- 
portant enough to be worthy an individ- 
ual's real efforts. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into a discussion of 
this question. The arguments are many 
and well known. The writer will en- 
deavor rather to set forth an experience 
it was his good fortune to have recently. 

There Is in the eastern half of the state 
of Iowa a colony of communists. The 
forefathers of this colony came to Amer- 
ica from Europe in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. They settled first 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New 
York. Soon, however, the elders decided 
that they should move westward toward 
the land of wide lands where they would 
have room to grow. Hence, about 1840 
they sent scouts into the promised land 
to pick from the fertile valleys of the 
Mississippi a spot where they might set- 
tle and make their permanent home. 
These searchers of the land brought back 
favorable reports of the valley of the 
river now known as the Iowa. The out- 
come of this report is now represented by 
a tract of Iowa's most fertile soil, com- 
prising 30,000 acres. These acres are 
tilled by a community of quiet, God-fear- 
ing, and law-abiding citizenry numbering 
some 1,900. They own everything in- 
common, live in seven or eight villages, 
and are controlled by a representative 



council of elders. The foundation of 
their order is religious. 

The reputation of this colony Is wide- 
spread both for the so-far sucessful and 
practically unique solution of certain 
economic problems and, to us, picture- 
sque and unusual mode of life. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that on a certain day 
in August three men were on their way 
to visit this experiment in living. One 
came from California, one from Ne^ 
braska, and one from Iowa. All three 
were men whose interests had very 
largely radiated from the school room, 
hence the suggestion that a call be made 
upon the schoolmaster of one of the vil- 
lages. We stopped, therefore. In front of 
a low, one story brick and unpainted 
wooden structure, from appearance partly 
school, partly home, and wholly foreign. 
The presence of a flag pole in the yard 
confirmed the school house. Knocking 
upon the door set midway between that 
part of the structure seemingly school 
and and the part seemingly dwelling we 
were met by a very comely, soft spoken, 
and brown eyed young lady who told us 
in somewhat broken English that this was 
the schoolmaster's dwelling. In response 
to our inquiry as to his whereabouts she 
led us to the back of the building. 
Around the brick or school portion we 
came upon an old fashioned scene bur- 
dened with content and simplicity. In a 
court formed by the low unpainted 
wooden and brick walls of the buildings, 
and by a luxuriant garden and vineyard, 
a stockily built and elderly man was pil- 
ing stove wood in long orderly piles 
within an opensided shed. Seeing us ad- 
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vance, he straightened his bent figure 
and came toward us with a smile of 
pleasure on his face as he said, "I know 

you, Mr. . You were here some 

time ago." Dressed in an old collarless 
checkered shirt and nondescript trousers, 
perspiring freely, standing with his snow- 
white hair bared to the sun as he cor- 
dially welcomed a former acquaintance 
and his friends, he gave the Impression 
of gentleness and refinement.. After ex- 
plaining his present occupation and 
apologizing for his appearance he led us 
into a school unique in several ways. 

One's first impression was that of cool- 
ness and cleanliness. The walls were 
calcimlned and finished in a shade of 
light blue. The desks were of a type fa- 
miliar to most American schools, finished 
in a very dark stain. The floor was of 
wide soft boards scrubbed to the nth 
degree. Beside the nineteen desks of 
various sizes there were in. the room a 
globe protected from the dust by a cover 
of some bright blue figured material, an 
organ, a strip of black board across the 
front wall, and an ordinary teacher's 
desk. Upon this desk there stood an old 
fashioned ink well with an open work 
metal background representing, from 
where the group stood, what I took to be 
a leaping deer. The room itself, not so 
different from scores of others into which 
you and I have stepped, carried a distinct 
air of otherness. One's mind went back 
io the pictures he recalled of primitive 
days, or of schools in other parts of the 
world than ours. This background com- 
bined with the sturdy figure of the white- 
haired old man standing there tellinng 
us, in his painfully correct English, of 
his early professional training in Leipzig, 
of his coming to this country over forty 
years ago, of his forty-one (within a 
month, forty-two) years of teaching expe- 
rience in this same room, of his enjoy- 
ment of his work and of his happiness in 
it, gave us two distinct impressions: first, 
that we were in the presence of a scholar 
and a gentleman possessing a very fine 



philosophy of life; and second, that the 
scene we were viewing and the story 
to which we were listening were alike 
unique in the 'educational history of our 
country. 

Forty-two years of teaching, always of 
a few children below the ninth grade, al- 
ways in the same room, surrounded by 
the same scenes, may not seem to my 
readers the training which would de- 
velop a personality whose gentleness and 
refinement would make its possessor a 
welcome member of any society. But 
such was very evidently the case. 

Further conversation with Mr. Sifert 
revealed something of the organization of 
his work. The children come to school 
the year around. No vacation is given. 
In the summer the schedule is light, a 
preparation school, as he called it. In 
winter the school is held six hours every 
day, from eight to eleven-thirty and from 
twelve-thirty to three. Other sources 
than the teacher revealed the fact that 
tardiness is unknown and that absences 
occur only when sickness prevents at- 
tendance. The children love and respect 
Mr. Sifert very much. Indeed, it would 
seem strange did they not. When asked 
in regard to the summer work he said, 
"Why not? I have nothing else to do, 
and I love to teach. I like it. I like 
nothing better. Then the parents know 
where the children are when they are 
here. We do not work them hard. Short 
hours and plenty of play. Why not?" 

The Inadequacy of the teaching profes- 
sion! There are different ideas as to 
rewards and as to what constitutes ade- 
quate living. But if Joy and pride in 
one's work continued over a lifetime of 
service, if the development of an attitude 
toward life, of a human sympathy which 
makes one's companions and even one's 
chance acquaintances recognize that here 
is a man who has lived wisely and well, 
mean anything, then, here, in this little 
one room village school we found a 
demonstration of the adequacy of teach- 
ing as a profession. 



An Appreciation 



The duties of the National Secretary 
this spring have been unusually heavy, 
more than we could attend to in the 
limited time available. Therefore, it was 
necessary to call for a volunteer to help 
us prepare this issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan for press. Through inquiry 
among Zeta members, we were put into 
touch with Frederick Schultz, one of 



Zeta's latest initiates. This issue of the 
national magazine has been prepared 
entirely — with the exception of this one 
contribution — under his editorial care. 
Editing the contributions from the chap- 
ters was, for this issue, unusually diffi- 
cult, owing to the nature of the material. 
We are proud of the way Brother Schultz 
has done the job. A. J. M. 



